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cross has, because it establishes "public righteousness." Also, "the 
Sermon was not regenerative." 

The author naturally carries on a vigorous polemic against pacifism, 
which furnishes the extreme example of "the ethic of the graybloods." 
To be sure, he finds a place for passive resistance, but he assigns the 
right to it to the church rather than to the individual; and he finds that 
" the church's right to resist the state in the ethical region would be in 
proportion as its conviction on the point raised approached the unanim- 
ity of its worship of Christ." The only form of pacifism he discusses 
is characterized by religious individualism and by "a certain moral 
aloofness and a disconcerting impartiality as to affairs, which is apt to 
become an honest affectation and a naive superiority — too proud to 
fight." He seems oblivious of the position of much of the pacifism in 
this country, which springs out of the new social consciousness and is 
represented by eminent social leaders — though in another connection 
he says: "America it were wiser perhaps not to discuss." 

The author's criticism of pacifism often merges into a criticism of 
liberal theology in general. 

The whole question is one of the type of religion which we cherish as 

Christ's There is no doubt that for the Christian public of the last 

half-century the type has undergone a great change — a change so great as 
to involve a departure, not only from a stiff orthodoxy, but from the New 

Testament norm. The book is reduced from a charter to a classic The 

ethical note has fallen out of piety Christianity becomes a human- 

itarianism, abetted by Christ and regardless theologically of holiness, his- 
torically of nations, and ethically of public judgment. 

It is regrettable that at a time when Christianity is confronted by 
a colossal moral problem obsolescent theological distinctions should be 
revived and stressed. Dr. Forsyth's writing is marked by his usually 
brilliant mastery of antithesis. As polemic it is splendid, but it is not 

ethics. 

Eugene W. Lyman 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 



A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE 

The name of the author of the latest book on the sociological inter- 
pretation of the Bible 1 probably affords a sufficient characterization of 
its standpoint, which may be still further specified by the fact that the 

1 The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. By Charles Foster Kent. New 
York: Scribner, 1917. xiv+364 pages. $1.50. 
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preface expresses special acknowledgments to Professors F. G. Peabody 
and J. W. Jenks. That is, the Hebrew-Christian history is interpreted 
as the history of the ebb and flow of social progress, with little or no 
attention to other possible factors involved. 

There are four parts, treating respectively of the social ideals of 
the pre-exilic prophets (beginning with Moses), the post-exilic prophets 
and sages, Jesus, and the followers of Jesus (ending with modern social- 
ism). The Old Testament discussion proceeds along familiar lines and 
accepts the usual literary-critical premises, but it is written with an 
extremely conservative apologetic interest. Hebrew history represents 
a practically steady social development, which was due solely to Hebrew 
inspiration. The only influence of surrounding cultures (grouped 
generally under the term "Canaanite") was for evil, and we are even 
told that "Moses is the first man in human history with a well-developed 
social consciousness" (p. 7). This is, to be sure, a lesser fault than 
treating Hebrew development as a mere by-product of the wider devel- 
opment of the Orient, but Hebrew originality can be overestimated as 
well as underestimated. Even though a manual of this kind could not 
discuss all the relations between Israel and her neighbors, it might at 
least have indicated that such relations existed and that Israel was not 
seldom the debtor. Similarly, it is a mistake due to a too-eager apolo- 
getic zeal to hold that we must praise all the characters lauded by the 
Old Testament narrators — e.g., in modern terminology Joseph would 
be best described as " the ideal monopolist," rather than as " the embodi- 
ment of the agricultural social ideals" (p. 37). 

The gap between the Testaments is somewhat sweepingly described 
(p. 165) as "singularly lacking in social idealism" (a curious designation 
for the period that produced the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), 
and Hillel is presented (p. r66) as the leader of the social reawakening 
(a position that is supported by a strained interpretation of the scanty 
fragments of HilleFs teaching). Hillel, together with the Essenes, 
who had a "zeal for social service," prepared the way for the Baptist. 
And the Baptist was no apocalyptic dreamer, but a social reformer, 
bent on inaugurating a new social era, which was ushered in by the 
work of Jesus. 

Dr. Kent's conception of Jesus is well known from his earlier works, 
and reappears here with still sharper emphasis on the "social service" 
aspects. The contentions of the "apocalyptic" school are dismissed, 
and with them, apparently, all the other-worldliness generally found in 
Jesus' teaching (cf. especially pp. 223L). Jesus, it is contended, was a 
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teacher of a formulated social philosophy (p. 182), keenly interested in 
contemporary political conditions (p. 253), presenting a social program 
that could be realized in a not-distant future (p. 275), meeting death 
because of his advocacy of the principles of democracy (p. 257). The 
parable in Matt. 20:1-15 is designed to teach the moral of "a living 
wage for all" (pp. 234 ff.). And so on. The objections to this point 
of view hardly need recapitulating. In spite of the efforts of certain 
very able scholars, the critical excision of the eschatological passages 
has not yet been satisfactorily performed. Moreover, how could a 
social transformation be expected under a political and economic system 
that was beyond control ? Is it to be thought that Jesus believed that 
Rome would look on with equanimity while Judea converted herself 
into a social Utopia? Or did he expect that the Romans would be so 
impressed by Jewish social righteousness that they would hasten to 
follow its example? If so, Schweitzer's wildest exaggerations do not 
give a portrait of a more impractical dreamer; in fact, of the two pictures 
Schweitzer's is the more comprehensible in the psychology of the times. 

All this is in no way meant to say that Dr. Kent has not written 
very much of very great value. The weakness is a weakness often to 
be found in writings of the "social service" school — a desire to obtain 
results too directly, a constant implication that the biblical teachers 
spoke with modern problems in modern phrasing ever before their 
minds. Good method requires that we determine the content of such 
teaching in the light of its own day, without reference to the problems 
of the present and without shrinking from acknowledging what may 
be strange or even bizarre to our eyes. Then, but not until then, it 
will be possible to apply the principles so discovered to the contentions 
of a different age and thought-world. As regards the social teaching 
of Jesus, this task is as yet incomplete, although all such books as this 
help toward the solution of the final problem. 

The appendix contains an excellent bibliography, an elaborate list 
of subjects for investigation and discussion, and a brief classified index 

of biblical passages. 

Burton Scott Easton 
Western Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY 

A most extraordinary book is this whose covers of bright yel- 
low, black, and red challenge the attention of the writer as he sits down 
to pen this notice — a book in the English language by a Christian 



